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SPetaphysics. 
ON THE EXISTENCE OF A DEITY. 





[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Newton was intimately convinced of the existence of a 
God, and understood, by this word, not only an infinite, 
almighty, eternal, and creating Being, but a governor, 
who has constituted a relation between himself and his 
ereatures; for without that relation, the knowledge of a 
God is no more than a chimerical and useless notion, 
which seems to invite to wickedness by the hope of impu- 
nity. Consequently, this great philosopher makes a re- 
mark at the end of his Principia; it is, ‘* we do not say 
‘my eternal,’ or ‘ my infinite,’ because these attributes bear 
no relation to our nature; but we say, and justly, ‘my 
God;’ and by that expression, we ought to understand, 
our governor, the preserver of our lives and the object of 
our thoughts.” It is said, that Dr. Clarke never pronounced 
the name of God but with a very remarkable air of recol- 
lection and respect ; and that he had acquired the habit of 
it from Newton, whose whole philosophy leads to the 
knowledge of a supreme being, who has created all things 
and disposed of them with perfect liberty. If the universe 
be finite, matter exists not by necessity, it has therefore 
received its existence from a freely acting cause. If mat- 
ter gravitate, as is demonstrable, it does not appear to 
gravitate of its own nature, it has, therefore, received 
the power of gravitation from God. If the planets re- 
volve in one direction rather than in another in a non- 
resisting space, the hand of their Creator has directed 
their motions in that direction with an absolute liberty. 
It were well if the principles of other great philosophers* 
conducted the mind in the like manner to the knowledge 
of its Creator. God forbid that I should accuse these great 
men of despising that God, to whom they owed so much, 
and who had raised them above almost all the men of the 
age in which they lived. I only say the ill use to which 
they often applied their genius, has conducted their dis- 
ciples to precipices (from which they themselves were far re- 
moved) and which induced them to admit of no other God 
than the immensity of things. On the contrary, the dis. 
ciples of Newton were Christians in the strictest sense of 
the word. Many will be surprised, that of all the proofs 
of the existence of a God, that which is deduced from 
final causes, appears the strongest in the eyes of Newton. 
The design, or rather the designs, varied to infinity, which 
shine forth in the most vast, as well as in the most minute 
parts of the universe, form a demonstration, which, because 
dependant on sense, is almost despised by some philoso- 
phers; but Newton concluded, that the infinity of argu- 
ments, of which he-saw more than any other man, were 
the work of an infinitely skilful artist. The philosophy of 
Newton completely vanquishes the principles and systems 





* Descartes, Spinosa, Kc. 
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of Atheists, notwithstanding their having called to their 
assistance the old axiom : 


« Ex nihilo yihil, in nihilum nil posse reverti, 
Tangere enim et tangi nisi corpus nulla potest res.” 


‘¢‘ Nothing produces nothing, neither can being be an- 
nihilated, for nothing can touch or be touched but body.” 
Matter is necessary, say they, because it exists; motion is 
necessary, and nothing is at rest; and motion is so far 
necessary that the moving foregs are never lost in nature. 
That which exists to-day was in being yesterday; by the 
same argument, it existed the day before, and so on till an 
endless precession of days. No person is so bold, say 
they, as to say that things will return to nothing; how 
then can we say that they came from nothing ? It requires 
no less than the whole philosophy of Newton to answer 
these objections. In my opinion, there is not a more 
striking proof in metaphysics than the admirable order 
which reigns throughout the universe: ‘* The heavens 
declare the glory of God.” And thus Newton uses no 
other argument at the end of his ** Optics” and Principia. 
He found no reasoning more convincing and admirable, in 
favour of the divinity, than that of Plato, who makes one 
of the persons in his dialogue say: ‘* You conclude that I 
have an intelligent soul, because you perceive order in my 
speech and actions; believe, then, from the order you see 
in the world, that there is a sovereign and intelligent 
Being.” The Atheists carry their complaints still farther. 
** If it be proved (say they) that an eternal, infinite Being 
exists, this does not prove that this Being is infinitely good, 
in the sense we give the term. If we admit of a God 
(continue they) this God ought to be goodness itself; he has 
given us being and ought to make us happy : now we see 
nothing among the human race but calamity and disorder. 
The necessity of matter eternally existing, is a belief 
which shocks us less than that of a Creator who can treat 
his creatures so ill. Weare not to be satisfied (continue 
they ;) our just complaints and excruciating doubts are not 
to be removed by the information, that a first man, com- 
posed of 2 body and soul, offended the Creator, and that 
mankind are subjected to the punishment ; for, if our 
bodies proceeded from this first man, our souls did not; 
and even if they did, this punishing the whole race for the 
crime of a father, appears to be the most horrible of all 
injustice. No arguments can appease the murmurs 
which arise in our minds at the evils with which the world 
is overspread. We are then obliged to reject the idea of 
a Supreme Being, or a Creator, whom we should con- 
ceive to be infinitely good, but who has produced an 
infinity of evil; and we prefer the belief of a necessary 
existence of matter, and endless generations, and mu- 
tations, to that of a God who hath willingly created be- 
ings to be unhappy.” To these Atheists it is answered, 
that the words happiness and good are indeterminate; that 
which, with regard to you, is evil, is good, in the general 
arrangement. Nothing then is wanting to induce you to 
believe in a God, but continued happiness through life. 
But why should you, who in no other respect are per- 





fect, think to be so in this? Suppose, that, during a 
hundred years of continued happiness, your head were 
once to ache ; would you deny your Creator for this mo- 
ment of pain? It is not probable. Now, if 3 quarter 
of an hour of pain would not destroy your opinion, why 
aday? Why should a year of torment make you reject 
the idea of a supreme and universal power? It is proved, 
that the proportion of good in the world exceeds that of 
evil, because few wish for death; and that there is more 
virtue than vice in the world—the former being concealed, 
the latter exposed to our view: it is, therefore, wrong to 
carry one’s complaints in the name of all mankind, still 
more to deny one’s sovereign because some of his subjects 
are unhappy. We love to complain; there is a pleasure 
in bemoaning ourselves; but it is a greater pleasure to 
live :—we delight to behold evil, and exaggerate it. Read 
history ; it is said, it is every where interwoven with crimes 
and misfortunes. Granted. But history is only the picture 
of great events: the remembrance of a tempest is preserved, 
but calms are taken no notice of. In general, there are 
more quiet than turbulent years: there are.more days of 
serenity and innocence than days marked by crimes and 
disasters.—The celebrated German philosopher, Leibnitz, 
established a school in Germany in Opposition to New- 
ton; attacked the expressions of our phildsopher; and, 
through the medium of the then Queen of England, 
spouse to George the Second, a regular dispute was esta- 
blished, by letters, between the two parties. Newton, an 
enemy to disputes and sparing of his time, let Dr. Clarke, 
his pupil in philosophy and equal in metaphysics, enter 
the lists in his stead. The dispute turned upon almost 
all the metaphysical ideas of Newton, and is, perhaps, the 
finest monument we have of literary disputes. Leibnitz 
charges Newton with giving too mean ideas of the Deity : 
he added, that the god of Newton had made the world a 
piece of bad mechanism, which would require to be cleaned. 
The expression which Newton made use of, is ** manum 
emendatricem desideraret.” This reproach was founded on 
Newton’s having said, that with time the motions would 
diminish ; the irregularities of the planets would increase, 
and the universe either be destroyed, or put in order by its 
Creator. It is evident from experience, that God has 
made machines to be destroyed, we are the workmanship 
of his wisdom, and yet we perish ; why should it not be 
the same with the universe? The sublime truths for which 
the world is indebted to Newton, like other new discove- 
ries, were not received without the most violent contradic. 
tions, nor established throughout Europe until a whole 
generation had grown old in the errors of Descartes; for 
truth, like merit, finds enemies in its cotemporaries. In 
consequence of the ignorance with which the earth is over- 
spread, some are attached to one error, and others to 
another; men have arranged themselves under different 
standards. There have been Peripatetics, Platonists, 
Epicurians, as well as sages. But if the discoveries of 
Plato had been founded in immutable truth, there had 
been no Platonists, and all the world would by degrees 
have received what he taught; it is the privilege of error 
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to give its name to a party. There have been no followers 
of Euclid, Galileo, Hervey, or Newton ; because the 
truths which they taught were evident and proved by 
demonstration. One of the great ends for which man was 
formed is to correct appearances and errors by the inves- 
tigation of truth. Newton was ever busy in endeavouring 
to find out some reality to supply the place of the false 
appearances by which mankind had hitherto been de- 
ceived. After a series of ages had elapsed, Copernicus 
was raised up, by the Supreme Dispenser of every good 
gift, to scatter and dispel the darkness in which the world 
was overspread by a false system of astronomy ; and, un- 
fettered by the prejudices which had continued for ages, 
he ventured to affirm, that the sun was the centre of the 
system, and that the earth, along with the other planets, 
revolved round him. This principle being established, 
it was no longer difficult to account for all the aspects 
exhibited by the heavens. Every new discovery gave new 
stability to this hypothesis. The first dawn of learning 
and taste made its appearance about this time in Eu- 
rope; and, after a darkness concerning the planetary 
motion for a number of ages, Galileo, a native of Florence, 
invented the telescope, and discovered new scenes of won- 
der, unknown to former ages. One discovery succeeded 
another ; and the phenomena of nature were explained ina 
more satisfactory manner than ever, by Sir Isaac Newton, 
who has shown that the whole of the motions of the planets 
are solely governed by the laws of gravity and attraction, 
which prevent the whole fabric of nature from confusion 
and disorder. If so much power, wisdom, and mag- 
nificence are displayed in the material creation, which 
is the least considerable part of the universe, how great 
then, He who made them all, and goyerns the whole! 
Newton, during his life-time, was in possession of all 
that glory which he so justly deserved; his merit ex- 
cited no envy, because it was impossible he should have 
ariva!. The learned world became his disciple, and the 
rest admired without pretending to understand him. 
Never was there a man so learned as he; and never was 
there a man who had less of the affectation of it. He never 
spoke of science but with those from whom he expected to 
receive information : ostentation never was his motive for 
speaking. He never was seer in those assemblies where a 
kind of warfare of wit is carried on, in which is estab. 
lished a kind of tribunal, to determine the literary 
productions of the age. Not averse to society either in 
communicating or receiving knowledge, ** thought he’’ 
that this disposition which we have to live together, en- 
hances the load of life, and is the fundamental law of na- 
ture. Newton framed no system to explain the manner 
in which the soul is united to the body, and how ideas are 
formed ; an enemy to systems, he judged of nothing but 
by analysis, and where that light failed him he knew where 
to stop. If it be demanded what Newton thought of the 
soul and its operations, and whose opinion he followed ; 
I answer, none. What! then did the man who subjected 
infinity to datos calculation,—who discovered the laws of 
gravitation,—what did he know of this subject ? he knew 
how to suspend his judgment. That to know and conceive 
these things, is not within the power of created beings. In 
fact, Newton never made a system, he never proceeded upon 
supposition, nor laid down any position which is not founded 
on the most sublime geometry, or proved by the most in- 
contestible experiments: every principle which he has given 
is truly worthy of the name. ‘They are the first agents of 
nature, and were wholly unknown before his time, and no 
person is allowed to be a natural philosopher without a 
knowledge of them. It is true that the Latin language, in 
which he wrote, is understood by all the learned ; but it is 
in some degree fatiguing to read an abstract subject in a 
strange language : besides, the Latin has no terms to express 
those mathematical and physical truths, unknown to anti- 
quity. It has been necessary for Newton to form new 
words to express these new ideas, which is a great incon- 
venience in the perusal of books of science, and it must be 
no less painful to write in a dead language, to which it is 
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always necessary to .add expressions unknown to the an- 
cients, and which may cause doubt or embarrasment. The 


with every necessary expression, is much more proper than 
the Latin for the propagation of these new sciences. 
There appears to be in man, a disposition to compas- 
sion, as generally extended as our other instincts. New- 
ton cultivated the sentiment of humanity, and extended 
it even to brutes; he was strongly convinced that God has 
given to animals, a measure of ideas and the same sen- 
sations as us. He perceived a horrid contradiction, in be- 
lieving that beasts have sensation and yet make them 
suffer. His morality in this respect agreed with his phi- 
losophy. He yielded with reluctance to the barbarous 


beings like ourselves, and which we every day caress. 
This compassion which was extended even to beasts, ap- 
peared in the liveliest charity towards men. In effect, 
without humanity, that virtue which comprehends all the 
rest, it is impossible to merit the name of a philosopher. 





Che Traveller. 
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MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 
MADE ON A 
TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 
COMPRISING 
Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, 
the Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island of Riigen, 
East Friesland, Holland, Brabunt, the Rhine country, 
and France, 
IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 1818, 





(Continued from our last.) 
—_—— 
SAXONY, 
KINGDOM OF,—AND PKUSSIAN PROVINCES OF. 








Accompanied by Lieutenant M » Of the 52: 
Regiment, | walked tu the ueighbouring height, where 
Moreau received bis mortal wound in the summer of 
1813. Unskilled in military tactics, T could scarcely 
think it credible, that a shot from the city batteries 
would have reached so far as the spot where Moreau 
fell; but the account is well authenticated. The 
p'ace is marked by a large block of granite, bearing 
a colossal helmet aud sword of bell metal, with these 
words: 

“ Moreau, der Held, 
Fiel hier, an der Seite Alexanders, 
den 27ien August, 1813."* 

No person visiting Dresden should omit to make a 
short toar through the surrounding couuiry, so appro- 
priately denominated * Saxon S witzerlaud,” as, if he be 
a lover of nature, he caunot fail to experience there 
the most ample gralificativn. 

I agreed with a friend to spend a few days in that 
delighiful neighbourhood, which lies a liitie to the 
south of Dresden, near tae Bolieunan frontiers. We 
drove through the large pack, iu which there is a 
small palace, much ivjured by the French army. 
Emergiog from it, the road was bounded on the left 
by bigh banks covered with fine trees, and beyoud 
them the mountains, whose slopes were clothed with 
luxuriant vines, and their bases washed by the mild 
waters of the Elbe. 

We soon arrived at Pirna, about two miles distant, 
which is an old fortified village of 4500 people, in a 
most romantic situation, It remains a memorial of 
the misfortunes of the Saxons, and the success of the 
Prossians under Frederick the Great. From the 
windows of the hotel, where we diued, we had an 
extensive view of the numerous vineyards, the mean- 








* The hero Moreau fell here, at Alexander’s side, on the 
27th of August, 1513—(It was erected by that Emperor.) 


English, which is now a current language, and is enriched pice a cotheon 


customs we have of nourishing ourselves with the flesh of 
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dering river, aud the magnificent castle of Sonnen. 





stein, formerly a strong fortification, but now made | 


use of asa lunatic asylum, in which we were informed 
It would perhaps be 
impossible to find a place where the melancholic 
patients cou!d have a gayer or more pleasing scene of 
nature constantly before them, than they enjoy from 
the sunsanit of this bill. 

Here the celebrated Fried, Miller, of Stutgardi, 
why gained bimseli so much credit by his engravings 
of Domeoicbino’s St, Jobu, and Raphael's Madonna, 
was some time coufined, aud at length eaded bis life, 

Tie hand ia the neighbourhood of Pirna is ey. 


of stone, found in the Liebethal, or vale of love, 
Part of the beds, which cxtecd above eight miles in 
length, aud from three to four miles in breadth, be. 
long to the Crown, ard part is private property, 
They are often 100 to 209 feet deep, sometimes rest. 
ing on granite or slate, and sometimes on coals, 
Shell fish and oak-trees have been found embosomed 
in this stone, sume of which is hard and durable, but 
a great deal is soft, aod so much affected by the 
weather, that during the winter it is impossible to 
work at, On account of the frost. 

Leaving Puna, we procecded, keeping nearly the 
same Cuurse as the river, towards Liijenstein, the 
highest of the twelve bills, in the insuidiate neigh. 
bourhood, all of which rise out of fruitful plains 
The top consists of vumcroas blocks of freestene, ten 
19 twelve feet high, forming a very inhospitable group, 
This precipice was ascended by Augustus I. a path 
having been formed for that purpose; and, in com. 
memoration of which wuimportant event, a sinall 
column was erected, and the feat thus described, 

“ Fridericus Augustus, Rex et Elector Saz. ut 
fortunam virtute, ifa asperam hance rvupem primus 
superavit, adituinqne faciliorom reddi curavit. Ao, 
1708.°* 

I presume he did not here style himself King of 
Poland aud Elector of Saxony, because Charles XII, 
vi Sweden bad at that time placed the Polish crowy 
on the head of Stanislaus, leaving Augustus the title 
ooly. 

On the right, we saw, at a considerable distance, 
the small town of Colta, under the Spitzberg hill; 
and the next object we approached was Koéningstein, 
a high hill, fortified with great strength, and where 
both nature aud art seem to have done their utmost 
to form an impreguable fortress. The hill rises 1800 
feet above the level of the adjacent river, and is at 
the summit half a mile in circumference, having a 
fruitful vate, with vineyards and excellent water, pro. 
ducing every thing necessary for the garrison, when 
besieged. 

It may be termed the key to the entrance to Bohe- 
mia by the Elbe, and is very stricily guarded; for 
althuugh we wade very particular application, we 
were vot permitted to see the interior, the Comman- 
dant assuring us such were the express orders of the 
King. 

We drove down avery steep bill to the small village, 
also called Kénigstein The road was good, and a 
small stone at the side thus anvounced by whem it 
was first formed, such being a matter of no small 
importance in Germany : 

* Fred. Aug. Churforst v. Saxon, errdfnete diese 
Strasse im Jahre, 1786."+ 
Iu a fine park, near the river, we noticed the hand- 
some residence of Mr, V. Obclt, and, at no great dis- 
tauce, that of the late Lord Findtater. We advanced 
through a country which exhibited fresh beauties at 
every step; aud towards eveniug approached Schandau, 
on the Bohemian frontiers, where we took up our 
quarters for the night. The town, which lies ander 
high hills and rocks on the Elbe, is tolerably well 








* Fred, Augustus, King and Elector of Saxony, who rose 
superior to his fortune, first ascended and rendered more 
easy the passage over this rugged rock, 1708. 





+ Fred. Augustus, Elector of Saxony, opened this road in 
1786, 
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puilt; and sume houses are even ornamental. The 
jnhabitants, in number only 1009, are chiefly employed 
jn forwarding wood, stone, grain, and fruit from 
Bohemia to Dresden, and other towns on the same 
navigation, We were now on the borders of Saxon 
Switzerland; and, agreeably to the advice of our 
D-esden friends, which plan I should recommend to 
fuiure travellers, we applied for instruction how to 
prepare fur-and proceed on our tour (which is made 
on foot) to Mr. » the polite owner of the much 
frequented baths, who williugly gave us every neces- 
sary information, and provided us with a guide, whose 
name was Bittuer, whom we found well acquainted 
with the tract of country most worthy of observation. 

The baths of Schandau have every requisite accom- 
modation for numerous visitors, and the waters (like 
mavy others) are said to possess such powerful quali- 
ties as to be capable uf curing “ every disease incident 
to bumanity.” Over the entrance to the pump-room 
jsthis Latin pun, 

« Balnaea, Vina, Venus corrumpunt corpora nostra 
—— cunservant eadem Baluea, Vina, Venus.” 

Schandau is surrounded with beautiful gardens, 





and that beluuging to a timber-dealer of the uame of 


Siupe is pre-eminent, Saupe bad oo family, aud ex- 


| pended the greater part of his property, 20,000 dol- 


lars (£3250) in forming an extensive park and garden. 
Jt lies on the sloping bauk of a rugged hill, the over- 
hanging rocks having been formed into romantic 
walks, planted on each side with vines; to affud foun- 
dation to which, earth was brought at great labour 
aud expense from Bohemia. The walks are mouuted 
by 100 steps, cut in the rock, at the tup of which ts a 
small but elegant temple, embusomed in firs and 
pines, growing in clumps on the surrounding rocks. 
The prospect from the windows of the pavilliou is as 
extensive as variegated ; and on every side are proofs 
of the unwearied perseverance of the proprietor, in 
having formed this now fruitful garden, out of a once 
barren waste; indeed, places which can scarcely be 
approached without shuddering are clothed with the 
most Juxuriant vines. The undertaking is modestly 
made kuuwn iu the following words, inscribed un a 
prominent rock : 
6 Gott allein die Ehre 
Diesen Garten bante zum Vergnigen 
vum Jahre 1780 bis 1791, 
Ephraim Leberecht Saupe.”* 


° 


After providing ourselves with refreshment for our 
jouroey, the eatables packed up in the guide’s port- 
mantean, and the no less useful wine, slung “a la 
Gilpin,” across his shoulders, we left Schandau at 
sun-rise the next morning, in great spirits and full of 
anticipation of an enchanting walk. 

We were almost immediately in Switzerland, and 
the first objects shown were the two waterfalls of 
Bechell and Bagert, where, owing to the extreme dry- 
ness Of the season, we were disappointed, We then 
ascended the Miinze hill, 800 feet high, nearly at the 
top of which is a great natural curiosity called the 
Kuhstall, It isan immense arch in the rock, 28 feet 
wide and 20 feet high at the entrance, and increasing 
tuwards the other end, near the precipice, to 70 feet 
by 80. The first approach caused astonishment, as we 
came suddenly upon a well-arched opening, apparently 
leading to an inner court, or palace of rock, through 
which we could obtain a perspective glimpse of the 
rocks and mountains opposite. The roof ia formed 
of regular strata of soft stone, and in the majestic 
rock near the precipice is a well-made arch, with a 
deep groove in the inside, giving it exactly the ap- 
Pearauce of an immense door-way. At the right 
there is a hollow cavern, as if intended four a fire- 
place, being provided with an aperture, or chimney, 
to the top of the hill; it is made use of by an attend- 
ant, for preparing coffee, which is sold to the com- 
pany frequenting the vault. On the left there is 
asmall bank of tuif, seated on which, the observer 
may see the full extent of the Kuhstall, the bold 





*Honour to God alone —This garden was formed, for a 
umd of recreation, from the year 1780 to 1791, by E. L. 
lupe. 


rocks of the mountain of Klcine Winterberg, with 
its indented outline, and the Winterhuus, nearly buried 
in trees, at the summit. Every object is calculated 
to arouse a spirit of reflection Here all is nature; 
no human hands have had a share in the formation of 
this rocky palace, except indeed it be the embellish- 
ments on the walls, which are nearly covered with 
the names of visiters, The attendant also keeps a 
register, in which such as choose inseribe their names 
Looking it over, L was rejoiced, in this sequestered 
spot, to find that of a towusman, which was not read 
without eavtion ;—so true it is, that there is in the 
British heart a chord, which, in distant climes, vi- 
brates even at the name of Englishman! 

Coming out of the cavern, we turned to the left, 
round a projecting rock, Ona block of stone, fallen 
probably from above, nature had worked a curious 
combination :—round it were the roots of twu large 
trees, su closely interwoven as entirely to cover it, 
without the least particle of earth, or other visible 
sustenance for the roots. 

On our descent, we saw a singular rock, called the 
Kanzel, ov pulpit, overhanging us, where tradition 
says a clergyman preached, at the conclusion of the 
thirty-years war, to an audietice assembled in the 
dingle beneath, which is still known by the vame 
of the “Chapel.” The latter is formed by a nar- 
row defile, beiug only the entrance to still more 
extensive holiows and caverns, through which the 
tvaveller can peep into the frightful abyss beyond. 
Eutering by the passage immediately under the rocks, 
their colussal forins change at each step, and curiosities 
display themselves ou every side; on some, the hardy 
peasant formerly erected bis dwelling, whuse remains 
are still visible. It is absolutely necessary to be accom 
panied by a clever guide, as the leading passages are 
not always free from obstruction, aud the smaller 
ones are difficult to penetrate. 

The timid, or those subject to giddiness, should not 
attempt to ascend the rocks, but return by the en- 
trance first described ; bat those more bold ought by 
no means to lose the opportunity of seeing the stupen- 
dous works of nature in the interior. 

[ To be continued in our next.] 











, 4 - ¥ 
Scientific Weeords. 

[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 

a series through the Volume. ] 





THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 

¢@ Although we have already published the substance 
of the following communication, we have much pleasure 
in inserting the letter of the respected, scientific Dr. Trail], 

[From the Annals of Philosoply.] 

** The Baffin, the ship of our friend Captain Scoresby, 
jun. arrived here on the 19th ult. from Greenland, with 
195 tons of blubber, the produce of nine whales. The 
Baffin obtained her cargo principally near the east coast of 
Old or West Greenlarxd, which has been named Lost 
Greenland, from the long period in which it was invisible 
to Europeans. Within sight of this interesting country, 
Captain Scoresby remained for three months, and in the 
intervals of the fishery employed himself in making ob- 
servations on the geography and natural history of this 
hitherto almost unknown country. The result, I under- 
stand, is a real survey of the coast from lat. 75, N. down 
to 69, comprising an extent (reckoning the various in- 
dentations and sinuosities observed) of about 800 miles! 
The coast visited by Captain Scoresby, is a continuation 
toward the nciih of that on which were planted the an- 
cient colonies from Iceland, the fate of which is still veiled 
in such deep obscurity. 

**Captain S. discovered several very extensive inlets: 
some of them indeed, it was ascertained, penetrate at least 
60 miles within the general cut of the coast, and even then 
were without any visible termination. From the number 
and extent of these inlets; from the direction which some 
of them pursue, and from the many islands with which 








the coast is flanked, Captain Scoresby believes the whole 
countty to be a vast assemblage of islands; and he has 





grounds for concluding that some of the inlets are passages 
communicating with Baffin’s Bay ! 

“+ But this is not all. The general form of the land 
was found to be so very unlike what is represented in our 
maritime charts, that only three places laid down could be 
recognised ; and the error in the ao of these, ac- 
cording to most of the charts, was no less than 15 degrees. 

** Captain Scoresby landed on various parts of the coast, 
and in some of the bays; and on each visit to the shore 
discovered traces of inhabitants; some of them apparently 
recent. In one place he met with a considerable hamlet 
of deserted huts, among which were many graves. About 
this place he obtained many fragments of the domestic and 
fishing utensils of the inhabitants. Though the weather 
at sea was generally cold, the thermometer being abuut 38 
or 40 degrees Fahr. on the hills near this hamlet it was hct 
and sultry, and the air swarmed with musquitoes. 

** Captain Scoresby has made a large collection of plants 
and of minerals, especially of rocks; he has also brought 
some zoological specimens. Animals of the higher orders 
were rare in that country ; but he shot a white hare, and 
caught an animal of the genus mus with a short tail. 

** The high degree of interest which Captain Scoresby’s 
discoveries in this quarter must excite, will, I trust, induce 
him to publish his journal, which, according to his in- 
variable laudable custom, is kept with great care. 

** To you who know the enterprising genius and philo- 
sophic spirit of Captain Scoresby, his success will cause 
much more pleasure than surprise. When we see how 
much he has accomplished without any other means than 
that of a private individual engaged in an arduous and 
anxious occupation, we cannot help regretting that the 
Government of this great commercial country has not 
seized the opportunity of employing the individual atten- 
tion and talents of Captain Scoresby in prosecuting his 
researches, no less conducive to the advancement of science, 
than to the glory of our country.” 





A SINGING VALLEY. 
[From a New York paper.} 

Pottstown, ( Penn. ) Sept. 4.—A few days since a party 
of gentlemen from this vihage rode to the celebrated Klin. 
— (Klingleberg is a German name, and the proper 
efinition is, a sounding hill or chiming rocks) or singing 
valley, about three miles from this place. Although our 
expectations were very highly raised by the reports which 
we had heard, still they were more than realized on our 
arrival there. A large and irregular mass of ill-shaped 
stones presented themselves to our view at first. They ap- 
pear to have been thrown together by some terrible convul- 
sion of nature. From the appearance of the stone, proba- 
bly at some former period, a volcanic eruption must have 
taken place here. By striking on the stones, the most 
various sounds imaginable are produced. The chime of 
the finest bells in the world could not exceed in variety 
the sounds produced here, fromthe most sonorous bass to the 
most delicate treble—the gradations beautifully fine. Near 
the Klingleberg there is a considerable cave, which extends 
some distance under the rock, and is really worthy the 
attention of the curious. Many visiters heretofore have 
been at this place, but of late I understand it has been 
almost deserted. When the inhabitants of our country 
are much troubled to kill time, I am of opinion that there 
is not a place in the country that would better compensate 

a traveller than a visit to this celebrated singing valley. 


Fall of an Aérolite.—On the 13th of September, at 
seven o’clock in the morning, at the moment when a 
storm of unusual violence had reached its height, an 
aérolite fell in the Commune of La Baffe two leagues dis- 
tant from Epinal. The fall of this stone, the bulk of 
which miglit be about equal to that of a six pounder 
ball, was preceded by a noise similar to that of a waggon 
running along a rough and flinty road. Its direction was 
from the south-west to the north-east, the same as that 
of the storm, and in an inclined plane from the horizon : 
the duration of this noise was at least seven minutes ; 
its force augmented in proportion as the meteor approached, 
and arrived at last toa frightful intensity.—It was heard 
not only by all persons in La Baffe, but also in the sur- 
rounding Communes. At the moment of the meteor 
striking the ground, a crash was heard, similar to that 
proceeding from the destruction of a number of bottles, 
followed by a stifled and sudden explosion. This aérolite 
was composed of a mass of stone, blackened on the ex- 
terior surface, grey within, granulous, friable, sprinkled 
with brilliant points and feruginous streaks in a met- 
tallic state, flattened at its lower part, and irregularly 
rounded in its other points. Commissaries sent to the 





spot by the Prefect des Vosges took away some specimens, 





some of which will be placed under the eye of the Aca« 
demy of Sciences.—-Constitutionnel, Oct. 2. 
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Woetry. 





STANZAS. 
—— 

Yve seen thee weep, when o’er the bed 

Of that lost saint you wildly hung; 
And heard, with mingled grief and dread, 

The last sad blessing from her tongue: 
When kneeling by her side, you prayed, 

Still, still to have in this dark sphere 
The blessed soul, which ne’er had fled 

If prayers or tears could keep it here. 


I’ve seen thee smile when life’s young light 
Just lent thy heart its morning rays; 

And all around thee, dark and bright, 
Shone fair alike in that false blaze; 

When, like those skies remote from this, 
For ever cloudless, ever blue, 

Thy heart’s young heaven of sunny bliss 
Wore one unchanging summer hue. 


Let others seek the blushing bower, 
Wreathed with the gay and gaudy rose; 
Give me the modest shrinking flower, 
That weeps unseen at evening’s close; 
I'd rather from thy pale cheek kiss 
The drops that grief had scattered there 
Than taste the gayer livelier bliss, 
Thy softest smiles to see and share. 


——2»>?<?< 


TO THE EDITOR. 


SINCLAIR. 


$12,—Permit me, through the medium of the Kaleido- 
scope, to request any one of your correspondents or readers, 
versed in Italian, to explain for me, through the same 
medium, the meaning of ‘‘ gual suo nume Pespose,” in the 
fifth line of the first of the two following passages, from 
L’Encide di Virgilio of Annibal Caro; and also the mean- 
ing of the words “‘ ne la fe,” in the fifth line of the second, 
which, to me, render the whole sentence, from the con- 
junction * se non che” down to *‘ saggia guida,” dark 
and mysterious. 
The first is the invocation of the muse, near the begin- 
ning of the first book—it runs thus : 7 
« Musa, tu che di cid sai le eagioni, 
Tu le midetta. Qual dolor, qual’ onta 
Fece la Dea, ch’é pur donna, e regina 
Degli altri Dei si nequitosa, ed empia 
Contra un-si pio? Qual suo nume l’espose 
Per tanti casi a tantiaffanni?” &c. 


The second is from the sixth book, where Zneas, ac- 
companied by the Sibyl, and terrified at the appearance 
of frightful spectres, draws his sword—the passage is as 
follows : 

Qui prese Enea da subito paura; 

Strinse la spada, e la sua punta volse 

Incontro al’ombre. E se non ch’ombre, e vite 
Vote de’ corpi, e nude forme; e lievi 

Conoscer ne le fe la saggia guida, 

Ayrebbe impeto fatto, e vanamente 

Tn vaiie eose ardir mostro, e valore. 


I have exactly copied the words, and even the points, 
from the edition printed at Venice in 1735.—I am, Sir, 
very respectfully, yours, DILETTANTE, 


THE NEW MARRIAGE ACT. 
oe - 
CASES FOR THE OPINION OF DOCTOR LUSHINGTON, 





(From the New Monthly Magazine.) 





Dear Doctor, in vain, by September set free, 
Have I, a poor Proctor, eloped toward the sea. 
This new Marriage Act, which my Lord Ellenborough 


Has set the pent fears of my clients at large,— 

I’m boarded by dunces, like Pope in his barge. 

My bag won’t contain half the Cases they draw, 

The Church can’t absolve, so they fly to the Law. 
The Magistrates’ clerks know not how to behave, its 
So puzzling to draw up the right affidavits: 

Then how shall I pick Cupid’s bone of contention, 
Remote as I am from the scene of dissension ? 

My client Jack Junk, with a heart hot as tna, 
Has cut through the knot by post horses and Gretna. 
One says the church-notice must not be a scrawl; 
One says there is no need of notice at all; 

A third swears it must be in black and in white; 

A fourth hints that, where neither party can write, 
A cross is sufficient: forgetting, of course, 

That a cross before marriage is cart before horse. 

My female complainants are equally busy, 

And ply me with plaints till I’m really dizzy. 

Miss Struggle, aged fifty, still baiting Love’s trap, 

Asks who keeps the children should Hymen’s chair snap. 
Miss Blue, equi-wrinkled, has dipp’d me in ink, 

With doubts on divorces a mens and e vine. 

Aunt Jane understands it: her niece Mary Anne 

Says she cannot conceive—others say that she can; 

And gladly would hie to St. George’s, full trot, 

To clench Cupid’s nail while the iron is hot. 

To flourish my flail, feather mounted, and draw 
A handful of wheat from a barn full of straw, 

Five cases I’ve hit on, in Cupid’s dominion, 
On which I request your advice and opinion. 

Case one.-—Kitty Crocodile married Ned Bray, 

And swore she would honour, and love, and obey. 
The honey-moon over, thorns mingle with roses, 
And Ned’s upper head is the picture of Moses. 

Love, honour, obey, toll a funeral knell, 

Up start, in their place, hate, disdain, and rebel. 
You'll please to look over the statute, and say, 

In case, at the next Lent Assizes, Ned Bray 

Indict Mistress Kate for false swearing, ean her jury 
Bring the delinquent in guilty of perjury ? 

Case two.—Captain Boyd, to his tailor in debt, 
Adored, at the Op’ra, Ma’m’selle Pirouette : 

’T was Psyche that.slew him: he woo’d; she consented; 
Both married in May, and in June both repented : 

The steps that she took gain’d eight hundred a year, 
The step that he took made that sum disappear. 

Please look at the Act, and advise whether Boyd 

By debt made the deed nudum pactum and void; 

And say, if eight hundred per annum Miss Pirouette 
May get back from Boyd, by a count Quantum meruit! 
Case three.—Martha Trist, of Saint Peter-le-Poor, 

Had stuck up her notice upon her church~door. 

The Act (section eight) says, the wife must annex 
Her proper description, age, station, and sex. 

Her age, four-and-thirty, she fix’d to the door, 

But somehow the wafer stuck over the four ; 

And Martha, if judged by some ill-temper’d men, 
‘Would seem to have own’d to no more than thrice ten. 
If Wildgoose, her spouse, should discover the flaw, 
Pray say if the wedlock's avoided by law ; 

And if, “ on the whole,” you would not deem it safer 
To.interline “four” at the tep of the wafer. 


While driving a dennet from Worthing to Brighton. 
HerWest India fortune his hot bosom stirs, 
His cap and mustachios are too much for hers. 





Liverpool, August 17, 1822. 


They married: the Captain was counting his gain, 


Has whisk'd through the House like a colt o’er the Curragh, 


Case four.—Captain Sykes won the heart of Miss Dighton 


When sugar and rum grew a drug in Mark-lane. 

In temper both fired: ’twas a word and a blow: 

(See Dibdin’s Reports, Captain Wattle and Roe) 

And both, while the stool is at either head flung, 

Try to tear with their teeth what they tied with their tongue, 
Please to study the Act for this couple, and tell’em 

If they can’t be replaced “ statu quo ante bellum.” 

Case five-—Doctor Swapp’em, allied to a peer, 

Has farm’d his great tithes for five thousand a year. 
He never is vex’d, but when pheasants are wild: 
And got a rich helpmate who bore him no child. 
The curate of Swapp’em is pious and thrifty, 

His annual stipend in pounds mounts to fifty; 

His helpmate in annual parturience is seen, 

His children already amount to fifteen. 

While keeping the dictum Ecclesia in view, 

(God never sends mouths without sending bread too) 
You'll please to advise, if the act has a clause, 

To marshal the bread, or to average the jaws. 

But see, while my pzn your opinion implores, 
Fresh couples, lc ve-str:cken, besiege the church-deors. 
The porch of St. Anne’s ninety couple disgorges, 
Thrice ninety stand fix’d on the steps of St. George’s; 
The fresh and the jaded promiscuously mingle, 

Some seek to get married, some seek to get single: 
While those, sage civilian, you're fettering, please 
To hit on the scheme to emancipate these. 

Teach mortals, who find, like the man who slew Turnus, 
A marvellous facile descent to Avernus. 

Like him, back their Pluto-bound steps to recal, 
And breathe the light ether of Bachelor’s Hall: 

Do this through my medium, dear Doctor, and then 
Ere Easter, my life on’t, we both are made men; 

My purse shall swell, laden by fee upon fee, 

King’s Proctor, in war-time, were nothing to me; 
While you, happy man, down Pactolus’s tide 

Your silver-oar’d galley triumphant shall guide, 

And whirl’d in no eddy, o’erta’en by no ill, 

Reign Hymen’s Arch-Chancellor, vice Lord Stowell. 





Chit Chat. 


WITCHCRAFT. 


The following curious letter is copied from a manu- 
script in the British Museum : 


**From Mr. Manning, Dissenting Teacher at Halstead, 
in Essex, to John Morley, Esq. Halstead. 


‘* Halstead. Aug. 2, 1732. 

‘‘ Sir,—The narrative which I give you in relation to 
witchcraft, and which you are p eased to lay your com- 
mands upon me to repeat, is as follows:—There was one 
master Collett, a smith by trade, of Haveningham, in the 
county of Suffolk, who, as ’twas customary with him, as- 
sisting the maide to churne, and not being able (as the 
phrase is) to make the butter come, threw a hot iron into 
the churn, under the notion of witchcraft in the case, upon 
which a poore labourer, then employed in carrying of 
dung in the yard, cried out in a terrible manner, ‘they 
have killed me, they have killed me;’ still keeping his 
hand upon his back, intimating where the pain was, and 
died upon the spot. 

‘s Mr. Collett, with the rest of the servants then present, 
took off the poor man’s clothes and found, to their great 
surprise, the mark of the iron that was heated and thrown 
into the churn, deeply impressed upon his back. This ac- 
count I had from Mr. Collett’s own mouth; who, being a 
man of an unblemished character, I verily believe to be a 
matter of fact. 

** I am, Sir, your obliged humble servant, 
*“ SAM. MANNING.” 





We can have no stronger testimony of the progress of 
reason, and the consequent decay of superstition, within 
the last century, than is contained in the above letter, 
which bears date as late as 1732. This Dissenting Teacher 
must have had a very lively faith verily to believe a tale, 
which, at this time of day, would net impose upon the cre- 





dulity of any old woman in the United Kingdom. 
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In October, 1758, Mr. Paterson, an actor long attached 
to the Norwich company, was oo the Duke, in 
Measure for Measure, which he played in a masterly 
style. r. Moody was the Claudio; and in the third 
act, where the Duke (as the Friar) was preparing Claudio 
for execution next morning, Patterson had no sooner 
spoken these words, 

** Reason thus with life; 

If 1 do lose thee, I do lose a thing 

That none but fools would keep; a breath thou art;” 
than he dropped into Mr. Moody’s arms, and died in- 
stantly. He was interred at Bury St. Edmund’s, and on 
his tombstone his last words, as above, are engraved.— 
Percy Anecdotes. 

«It is not generally known (adds the Bury Gazette) 
that the above awful event actually occurred on the stage 
of the Old Theatre, in this town. The above narrative 
was confirmed to the editor of this paper, by Mrs. Chal- 
mers, who was a member of the Norwich Company at the 
time, and witnessed the fact. She died about 1810, at the 

of 94. The tombstone does not refer to the melan- 
dholy catastrophe. It was much dilapidated, but has been 
recently restored, and may now be seen on the side of the 
th leading from the church gate to the north door of St. 
fary’s church, about mid way from each, with the follow- 
ing inscription : 
Here lieth the remains of 
Mr. JOSEPH PATERSON, 
an estecmed 
and much regretted member of the 
Norwich Company, 
who died Oct. 22, 1758, 
aged 40 years.” 





JOE MILLER. 

The following is the inscription upon Joe Miller’s tomb- 
stone, now standing in the burying-ground, Portugal. 
street, Lincoln’s-inn Fields: 

Here lie the remains of 
honest Joe Miller, 
who was 
a tender husband, 
a sincere friend, 
a facetious companion, 
and an excellent comedian. 
He departed this life the 15th day of 
August, 1738, aged 54 years. 
If humour, wit, and honesty, could save 
The hum’rous witty, honest, from the grave, 
The grave had not so soon this tenant found, 
Whom honesty and wit, and humour crown’d. 
Could but esteem and love preserve our breath, 
And guard us longer from the stroke of death, 
The stroke of death on him had later fell, 
Whom all niankind esteem’d and tov’d so well ! 
S. Duck. 

From respect to social worth, mirthful qualities, and 
histrionic excellence, commemorated by poetic talent in 
humble life, the above inscription, which time had nearly 
obliterated, has been preserved and transferred to this 

ne by order of Mr. Jarvis Buck, churchwarden.—A. D. 
1816. 





STATE OF NEWGATE. 

The following is a summary statement of the prisoners 
committed for trial at the late Old Bailey Sessions, with 
the nature of their offences, viz: Middlesex. London. 























Mur 2 1 
Burglary Zesecereceres -0 
Manslaughter........005 0. 2 
Highway Robbery 10. 0 
Maliciously Cutting..........c..e0e0« Wl idbaccscccis -0 
Housebreaking 3 1 
Horse and ‘Pig Stealing 5 tt) 
Returning from Transportation 0. 1 





Forgery.......000 





Do..the Goldsmiths’ Hall Mark.......1...ccsccoeee -0 
Stealing in the Dwelling-h 25 4 
Receiving Stolen Goods.....00.....sseeeeBenecseessceee E 
Embezzlement....... 6 





Leecevceeereee O 


























Stealing from the Person 48... 6 
Perjury 0 2 
Larcencies.........0+ seecees Sveceesene cool FO.eceeee voces BB 
Bigamy..... 1 0 
Unnatural Crime 0 3 
Counterfeit Coin Kewell 0 1 
Shop-lifting..........ceeeees 3 0 
Obtaining Goodsunder false Pret 0. 1 

282 46 


LAUGHABLE ANSWER GIVEN TO THE CHALLENGE 
OF A DUELLIST. 


€& The following whimsical paragraph, which we tran- 
scribe from a late number of the Mercury, is inserted by 
particular desire : 


** [ have two objections to this duel matter: the one is lest 
I should hurt you, and the other is lest you should hurt 
me. I do not see any good it would do me to put a bullet 
through any part of your body; I could make no use of 
you when dead for any culinary purpose, as I would a 
rabbit or a turkey. I am no cannibal, to feed on the flesh 
of men. Why then shoot down a human creature, of 
which I could make no use? A buffalo would be better 
meat. For though your ftesh might be delicate and ten- 
der, yet it wants that firmness and consistency which takes 
and retains salt. At any rate it would not be fit for long 
voyages. You might make a good barbacue, it 1s true, 
being of the nature of a racoon or an opossum ; but peo- 
ple are not in the habit of barbacuing anything human 
now. As to your hide, it is not worth taking off, being 
little better than that of a year old cult. Asto myself, I 
don’t like much to stand in the way of anything harmful. 
I am under apprehensions you might hitme. That being 
the case, I think it most advisable to stay at a distance If 
you want to try your pistols, take some object, a tree, or a 
barn-door, about my dimensions. If you hit that, send 
me word; and I shall acknowledge that if I had been in 
the same place, you might also have hit me.”"—American 
paper. 





The will of the late Sir William Hersehel, Knight (of 
the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic order) was proved by the 
Prerogative Court in Doctor’s Commons, on the 3d. instant, 
by the oath of Dame Mary Herschel, widow (the relict) 
and John Frederick William Herschel, Esq. the son, two 
of the executors; power being reserved to Charles Bab- 
bage, Esq. the other executor. The personal effects were 
sworn under £6,000. The copyhold and other lands and 
tenements at Upton-cum Chalvey, in the county of Bucks, 
and at Slough, he decrees to his son, with £25,000 in the 
three per cent. reduced annuities. £2,000 are given to 
his brother Johan Dietrick; and annuities of £100 each 
to his brother Johan Alexander, and his sister Carolina; 
£20 each to nephews and nieces; and the residue (with 
the.exception of astronomical instruments, telescopes, ob- 
servations, &c. which he declares to have given on account 
of his advanced age, to his son, for the purpose of con- 
tinuing his studies) is left solely to Lady Herschel. The 
will is dated the 17th of December, 1818. 
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** I knew an aged swain, whose hoary head 
Was bent with years; the village chronicle; 
Who much had seen; and, from the former times, 
Much had received. He, hanging o’er the hearth 
In winter evenings, to the gaping swains, 
And children, circling round the fire, would tell 
Stories of old, and tales of other times.” 
Smollet?s Lochlevin. 
- ae 


It is said, that, of all countries, England is the most 
prolific in diversity of character. Its free spirit gives 
scope to the indulgence of individual caprice, and conse- 
quently leads to the production of almest as many distinct 
specimens of varied humour, talent, and belief, as it con- 
tains persons. In the higher walks of fashion and refine- 
ment, however, the restraints are too close and uniform 
to allow the secret bias of disposition to shoot out into 
broad and confirmed habits of eccentricity. In wealthy 
cities, the hyperbola of whim is checked by etiquette, or 
lost in obscurity; and we accordingly find that those 
characters who have been most conspicuous for talents, 
mingled with a strong dash of oddity, have risen from 
situations in which internal impulse has had time and 
license to run, as it were, irreclaimably wild. No place 
is more favourable to the growth of singularity than such 
as Deckerton; where, like the Israelites of old, ‘* every 
man doeth that which seemeth right in his own eyes ;”” 
and where almost every man is not only known to his 
neighbours, but is a man of property ; living in his patri- 
monial dwelling; having his garden, his croft, and his 
cow, and therefore has his fancy soothed with notions 
of his own importance. Education is not carried to such a 
pitch, but that the using of a correct pronunciation is called 
“talking mighty Dutch;” nor luxury so far advanced, 
but that dressing passably well is ** being as grand as my 
lord and my lady ;” and when a youngster, whose father 
felt most at ease in his tall elbow-chair, cotton nightcap, and 
kerseymere gaiters, made so soon after their first invention, 
that the old man even wondered at finding himself in such 
new-fangled things, which, moreover, had been well sup- 
plied with patches in the calves, worn by resting one stiff 
leg alternately upon the other ;—when he polishes up the 
old house—takes unto himself a wife, and sports his giz— 
the whole town is up, and it is come to ‘* who could have 
thought it?” Accordingly, it has,—not only the usual com- 
plement of rustic philosophers ;—poets, that write epitaphs 
for old maids, and valentine verses for young ones; astro- 
logers, grown erudite over Moore’s Almanack; florists, 
that would rob their own grandfathers’ graves for soil to 
grow carnations and crownbole gooseberries ; herbalists, 
who would not give a fig for any nostrum but betony or 
eyebright, gathered by moonshine secundum artem, as 
saith master Culpepper; and even the more awful beings, 
at whom children run, and old folks shake their heads—the 
readers of Tom Paine; but the very magnates of the 
place, who, in their youth, possessed the current polish 
and knowledge of their stations, gradually mould them. 
selves into such a peculiar style, that, when any one of 
their actions is mentioned, every body is ready-to exclaim, 
“* That’s just like him :” ‘* He’s like nobody else.” 
“Aye! aye!” said a little quaint looking man, as he 
marched with a quick step up the middle of the street, to two 
as odd-looking old fellows as himself, who were walking 
on opposite sides, as though they could hear best at a dis« 
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when this was an open green, and old Bill Curdon’s house 
stood on it. I’ve the stone mortar in my yard now that he 
used to put his head into every night for a pillow as he 
lay upon the floor. This garden was his croft; and, J 
remember, one summer, the thistles were so high in it 
that his cow was lost, and his bare-legged lads ran to all 
the pinfolds, within five miles round, to find her; but, at 
milking-time, she rose and showed herself at the gate. 
He's been dead these forty years. He lived in that old 
tumble-down place till they were driven out of all but one 
room by the roof falling in: and, though he had scarcely 
a rag to his back and never a hat to his head, he was of 
so hot a temperament that he often made his wife rise at 
midnight to fetch him a pot of ale from the Nag’s Head. 
A heavy rain drove him and his family all out at last, and 
the house fell the next day.” 

This street-pacing orator, who was haranguing his cro- 
nies so loudly that I could hear every word of the above 
without stopping, was one of the first I met in Deckerton; 
and he was one that became the most familiar to me. 
Almost every fine day, I was sure to meet him with one, 
but more commonly both, of his comrades in the town or 
neighbourhood—always in a quick walk, and always talk- 
ing of times and things outof common memories. His figure 
was stnall, his countenance fine, though it had a positive air 
equipped always in one old slouched hat, aworn blue coat, 
with pockets standing out so temptingly behind, that mis- 
chievous lads sometimes popped him in a pebble or a frog ; 
and wearing a pair of old brown weather-beaten boots, ‘‘a 
world too wide for his shrunk shanks,”’ reaching about half- 
way up his legs. This, I was assured, had been his appear- 
ance for the last twenty years. Wherever he was met, I 
observed a respectful gravity of countenance and touching 
of hats; and, on his part, a familiarity of address which 
indicated superiority. I found, on inquiry, that he had 
been an attorney, and, remarkable for his candour and 
integrity, was once in the high way to affluence; but finding 
that one of his clerks was permitted to engross his wife’s 
favours, as well as his parchment, he had expelled the fair 
culprit, lovely as she was, and doated upon by him as 
she had been, from his house with her paramour ; declined 
business—the profits of which, he had no family to enjoy; 
and, as a reward to honourable principle, which he deemed 
the rarest jewel upon earth, transferred it to another 
clerk, who soon became the chief man of the place. A 
woman never afterwards formed a part of his establishment; 
but he was far from being a misanthrope. His time was 
employed with his angle, his greyhounds, or his book ; 
for he was not only the antiquarian of his own place, but 
of the whole country. He might be found chatting at 
different times in most of the principal houses in the 
neighbourhood ; but his foremost friends were an ancient- 
looking shaggy bundle of a dog,—so fat that it could 
hardly waddle,—and a cat; each had its chair and cushion, 
and sat at table with him: Drabble, at his right hand; 
Mouser, at his left; and after dinner, their hands (to 
use his own expression) were wiped by the footman, and 
their chairs placed towards the fire: next to these were 
the old boys I have mentioned, Solomon Clamp, and 
Harry Withers. 

Harry was a lean dark-complexioned fellow, with an 
eye like a hawk, only more wandering and wild. In his 
youth he was the wicked wit of the place ;—a country 
Foote. His feats, his knack of inventing the most won- 
derful accounts, while he appeared to read them with the 
utmost gravity and fluency from the newspaper in his 
hand, to a gaping audience ; his tales, on entering an ale- 
house, of boxings and strange sights at a distance, that 
sent all the company eagerly out, while he comfortably 
seated himself at the fire; his mighty frolics, and ghost- 
actings, which terrified the whole neighbourhood for a 
ewelve-month, &c. will be remembered and recounted for 
generations to come. For these mad-cap exploits, he after- 
wards paid dearly. The wild activity of his spirit led to 
temporary derangement of intellect; during which, the 

dangers in which he had formerly been, seemed to press 


upon his imagination, and fill him with the most dreadful 
distress. At these periods nobody could control and ma- 
nage him like Ephraim Pope; and, as the first symptoms 
of his mental disorder were an inquiry for persons then pre- 
sent, and taking up his stick, saying, when at home in 
Deckerton, ** Well, I’ll go to Deckerton ; it’s a vast time 
since I was there;” he was immediately consigned to 
Ephraim, who contrived to amuse him with repairing 
their fishing tackle, or by telling old tales as they walked 
to Captain Kenrock’s, or the Squire’s. 

Solomon Clamp might be deemed, perchance, by some 
as mad as Harry Withers; but Solomon’s was a steady 
and reasonable madness. His father leaving him an in- 
dependent property at Deckerton, he settled upon it, and 
employed his time in his favourite study of mechanics. 
His wife, a handsome good-tempered woman, had the 
wit, which few women would have had, to indulge him 
in all his whims (and God knows they were plentiful) 
seeming to talk of his schemes with interest, and never 
venturing more than a pleasant smile at the most extra- 
vagant, except it were likely to affect his property or 
health. In return, he could scarcely make enough of 
her; and had she even attempted to raise a ladder to the 
moon, I verily believe in my heart, he would have lent a 
hand.—Partly from notions of humanity, not being a 
convert to that very comfortable hypothesis of a modern 
philosopher, that brutes are mere machines, unconscious 
of pain, though stimulated to action by external causes, 
and that therefore the roar of the seeming agony, or the 
limping of a crippled horse, are merely semblants of a 
wheel that screams for want of oil, or a wheel broken; 
and, partly from a conceit he had got that he would not 
follow a horse’s tail wherever he went, he spent some 
years in the construction of a carriage which should move 
by mechanism. He brought it to such perfection, that it 
would rush down hill like a fury; would go on level 
ground with plenty of assistance; and so nearly did it ap- 
proach to the nature of a living agent, that it abhorred a 
hill, and would not move a jot up one. This was a trifling 
peevishness, which he hoped to see speedily removed by 
the rapid improvements in the art of road-making (thanks 
to M‘Adam!); he therefore shut it up in his garden, and 
resorted to his usual mode of travelling on shanks’ nags. 
The last time I saw him, he was trotting along a spacious 
drawing-room, to illustrate to a merry audience, the impor- 
tant discovery that it is most easy to descend a hill with 
bended knees. The little light man, in his snuff-coloured 
coat, or rather jacket, with broad projecting collar and mo- 
hair buttons; his yellow-striped waistcoat ; his wide trow- 
sers and short worsted socks; his bald pate, and a few 
white locks behind; his earnest manner and serious gray 
eye, and a ludicrous habit he had got of working his tongue 
in the corners of his mouth ; putting his finger to his lips, 
and then with a rapid repetition to each temple,—formed 
an object and exhibition well worth seeing, though I doubt 
whether any body has benefited by his lecture but myself. 

His garden was his next hobby. In this he worked 
every day, and always without his hat, rain or fair. A 
thorough drenching with rain he esteemed superior to the 
finest warm bath. Vegetables were his principal diet. 
Meat he never ate, for two reasons, which I shall explain. 
Every morning the year round, he rose, took the cold 
bath, ran a few turns round his garden, ate perhaps a raw 
potato or a carrot, and then sat down toa breakfast of coffee 
without sugar, for he never ate sugar incorporated in any 
thing, though he would eat it alone, detesting the modern 
mixtures and medleys. On the breakfast table he had a 
yariety of pots containing oatmeal, water-cresses, nettle- 
tops, dry rice, &c. which he sometimes added to his coffee, 
but more commonly ate separately. Dry rice and water- 
cresses were, however, seldom omitted in his coffee, which 
he ate with a table-spoon. He assured me that he be- 
lieved the years in which Nebuchadnezzar was out at grass 
were far from the most unhappy of his life, and though he 





had unluckily got the name of that monarch transferred 
; to himeelf, through some lads seeing him on his hands 





and knees in a neighbouring meadow, tasting some luxu. 
riant reddish, he minded it not: nature, simple nature, 
was the best guide, and he never was better pleased in his 
life than when he learned how to eat a thistle without 
pricking his mouth, by seeing an ass cut one at the bottom, 
and brouze it in the reverse direction. 

It was his opinion that luxury and artificial modes of 
living were fast enervating the human race. I entered my 
old friend Ephraim’s one evening, to consult his Dugdaie’s 
Monasticon. Drabble was reposing on his cushioned chajr 
by the fire, and had just lifted up his head to salute me 
with an idle growl; but Ephraimstopped him with a touch 
of his staff, and a ** Bestill, sirrah!? Mouser was gravely 
watching a cricket that had issued from a crevice in the 
warm hearth under which its kindred were maintaining a 
lively chorus. Harry Withers was seated on a low settle 
under the chimney, scraping the hook of a new stick witha 
bit of glass; and Solomon was lecturing as fellows: ** What 
can we expect?” and then he touched his lips and his 
temples; ‘‘ what can we expect of people who sit stored 
up in rooms which hardly admit a breath of fresh air; in 
huge overgrown towns, full of all manner of filth and ef- 
fluvia; roasting themselves by fires, till they can’t go out 
on asummer’s day without getting the rheumatism ! keep. 
ing off the exhilarating dews of heaven with umbrellas; 
their food made up of such unnatural medleys of flesh and 
milk, fruit and vinegar, sweetmeats and I know not what, 
that, were they not gradually accustomed to it as Turks are 


to opium, it would be mortal poison:—who check the circue - 


lation of the fluids with garters, stays, and handkerchiefs; 

and, if they want to go a distance which they might walk 

without a hat, must forsooth be carried on a horse, or loll 

in a carriage? No wonder, my friends, we are such a 

puny race, so nervous and short-lived, and that our lunatic 
asylums are crowded with victims of such continued out. 

rage on the nervous system! We degrade ourselves, and 
all the animal creation which we rule, by this barbarous 
custom of flesh-eating, which stupifies our faculties, and 
makes us tyrants to all inferior animals. Doubtless man- 
kind have been in a state of existence very similar to that 
of brutes, and are destined to pass through a variety of 
others till they reach perfection; otherwise, what occasion 
for all the innumerable worlds that fill the universe ? The 
more we cultivate our reason, the sooner we shall reach 
the last stage ; but we must adhere to simple nature. Did 
not the famous John of Liege, by running wild in a wood, 
acquire the faculty of following a scent as well as the best 
hounds? And we might, there's no doubt on’t, not only 
learn the crafts of brutes, as we call them, but teach 
them ours, and thus consult the perfectability of all 
nature. We see every day that all animals have souls. 
They dream; that proves an imagination. They have fa- 
mous memories. They invent and cogitate, as your cat did 
when she climbed up the pear-tree bough, by the wall 
without, to seize your bird hanging at the open window. 
It was well said by Montague, that dogs speak in syllo- 
gisms, and” ——** Solomon!” exclaimed Ephraim, alarmed 
at his doctrine of brute souls, “‘ if thy soul was cooped in 
the body of an ass, I fear it would be a more mischievous 
beast than one I saw the other day, grinding the legs of a 
lad who had no business on him, against a wall, till he 
roared manfully. But, dost think if we had no better fa- 
culties than brutes we should not have been mightily glad 
of a pig-nut to dinner, and a fig-leaf apron for a Sunday 
dress? I could never hear of a bird or beast that did a 
wiser thing than its progenitors ; of a crow that built a roof 
to its nest, to keep out bad weather; or a fox, cunning a6 
he is, that made a parlour when his family grew large. It 
is an infallible rule, * by their fruits ye shall know them,’ 
and”——=‘‘ Aye, Mr. Pope,” interrupted Harry Withers, 
‘6 d’ye think so? Then how d’ye know a tree in winter, 
with neither fruit nor leaves on?” Ephraim paused; So- 
lomon touched his temples; and Harry chuckling and 
darting a sparkling glance of his black eye upon me, whis- 
pered in sportsman phrase, ‘* The hound’s thrown out. "= 
This pause permitted me to tell my errand, and to tum 
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the conversation upon a happier subject for my friend | liar, and seem to be influenced by an admiration of the | which the Albion was drifting at the rate of three miles 

Ephraim. purity of the lives and moral principles of the Brahmins. | an hour. The complete hopelessness of their situation 
P was known to few except Capt. W. The coast was fami- 


Alas! good, honest man! 
“IT grieve at heart, 

« That I have pain and sorrow to impart ;” 
for he died last winter, of a rheumatic fever, caught by 
falling asleep in his wet clothes, after coursing. Drabble 
and Mouser have been each bequeathed an annuity, and 
consigned to the care of an old servant, by whose fire-side 
they still enjoy their cushioned chairs, and growl, pur, or 
sleep, as suits their humour. Solomon, after losing his 
wife, suddenly, was also carried off by an attack of phre- 
nitis, attributed to intensity of study on the means of re- 
forming our orthography, and adapting it to the common 

ronunciation; a work he had much at heart. Of poor 
Harry’s fate, a future page must tell. 
(To be continued in our next. ) 





Stoqraphical Woetices. 





MR. FARQUHAR, 
THE PURCHASER OF FONTHILL ABBEY. 
—> 
A morning paper gives the following sketch of the pecu- 
liar habits of the new proprietor of Fonthill Abbey : 


“* Mr. Farquhar, the purchaser of Fonthill, is a man of 
an extraordinary character and habits. ~ His history will 
add another to the many instances of the accumulation of 
wealth from successful industry and attendant savings. 
Mr. Farquhar is a native of Aberdeen, and went out early 
in life to India, where he was employed for some time in 
a subordinate situation in the medical department. His 
mind was ever occupied in study, and chemical research 
was his favourite pursuit; from its practical application 
the foundation of his present immense fortune was laid. 
There was some defect in the mode of manufacturing gun- 
powder in the interior, and Mr. Farquhar was selected to 
give his assistance. By degrees he got the management 

of the concern, and finally became the sole contractor to 

the Government. In this way wealth and distinction ra- 
idly poured in upon him, and he attained the particular 
fevour and confidence of the late Mr. Warren Hastings. 

In Bengal, he was remarkable for the closeness of his ap- 

plication, unabating perseverance, and entraordinary men- 

tal vigour, and also for the same habits of penuriousness 
which he «'"*! adheres to. After years of labour, he came 

home from india, with a fortune estimated at half a mil- 

lion of money, the principal part of which was invested, 

through the late Mr. Coutts, in the funds, at the rate of 
£55 for three per cent. consols. On landing at Gravesend, 

Mr. Farquhar, to save coach or boat hire, walked to Lon- 

don, and his first visit very naturally was to his banker. 

Full of dust and dirt, with clothes not worth a guinea, he 

presented himself at the counter, and asked to see Mr. 

Coutts. The clerks disregarded his application, and he 

was suffered to wait in the cash-office as a poor petitioner, 

until Mr. Coutts passing through it, after some explana- 
tion, recognised his Indian customer—the man whom he 
expected to see with a Nabob’s pomp. Mr. Farquhar re- 
quested five pounds, and took his leave. He then settled 
in Upper Baker-street, where his house was to be distin- 
guished by its dingy appearance, uncieaned windows, and 
general neglect. An old woman was his sole attendant, 
and his apartment, to which a brush or broom was never 
applied, was kept sacred from her care. Books and papers 
were strewed on the floor; the spot where the book was 
concluded, there it was thrown, and never removed. His 
neighbours were not all acquainted with his character ; 
and there have been instances of some of them offering him 
money as an object of charity, or as a reduced gentleman. 
He became a partner in the great agency house in the city, 
of Basset, Farquhar, and Co. and also purchased the late 
Mr. Whitbread’s share in the brewery. Part of his great 
wealth was devoted to the purchase of estates, but the great 
bulk was invested in stock, and suffered to increase, on the 
principles of compound interest. Every half year he re- 
gularly draws bis dividends, his mercantile profits, and his 
Jents, and purchases in the funds. In this manner his 
wealth has accumulated. Mr. Farquhar is deeply read in 
ancient and modern literature ;_his mind is one of extyaor- 
dinary vigour and originality—his con¥ersation of a supe- 
‘Hor order, impressive and animated on every subject 
His sentiments are liberal, and strangely contrasted with 


It is said that he offered to appropriate £100,000 to found 
a College in Aberdeen on the most enlarged plan of edu- 
cation, with a reservation on points of religion, to which, 
however, the sanction of the legislature could not be pro- 
cured, and the plan was dropped. 

“Mr. Pogues is still in single blessedness, and is most 
probably destined to spend the remainder of his life ** un- 
broken in upon by tender caresses,” unless some late 
alterations in his modes of life can be accounted for by 
the influence of the amiable weakness. He has gone to 
reside in one of his own houses in Gloucester-place, Port- 
man-square, which he has furnished in a style of modern 
elegance. He has also set up a handsome chariot, and so 
far as appearances are concerned, indulges in several luxu- 
ries; but his domestic habits are still the same, and his 
table seldom labours with the pressure of heavy dishes. 
He has one nephew, to whom he allows, or did allow 
£300 a year He has but few other claims of family, and 
it is probable that his immense wealth will be bequeathed 
to some charitable institution, as the great object of his 
ambition is to leave his name to posterity, as the founder 
of some public institution. Perhaps his pride has slum- 
bered for many years, and it is but now showing its ex- 
tent. ‘To that passion may be attributed the purchase of 
Fonthill Abbey, for his age and infirmities totally unfit 
him for the enjoyment of such a place. Those who are 
not well acquainted with Mr. Farquhar, consider him as a 
sordid miser, who has scraped money together by mere 
labour and saving; but the few with whom he associates, 
recognize a powerful and enterprising mind, a cultivated 
and discerning taste, and an intellectual refinement, totally 
opposite to that penury, which he seems to have at first im- 
posed on himself as a duty, but which habit has made 
second nature. He isabout 65 years of age, diminutive 
in person, and by no means prepossessing in appearances 
his dress has all the qualities of the antique to recommend 
it; and his domestic expenditure, until the last year, has 
not exceeded £200 a year, although his possessions, money 
in the funds, and capital in trade, are said to amount to a 
million and a half.” 
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SHIPWRECK OF THE ALBION PACKET. 
—— 
[From an American paper of September 10.] 
— 


The reader will find some additional and very interest- 
ing particulars of this melancholy shipwreck in the fol- 
lowing article. 


We have just been to pay a visit to William Everhart, 
Esq. and to bid him ** welcome home.” We are happy 
to say his health is good; and considering the dreadful 
scenes he has passed through, his spirits are free and 
buoyant, Although I knew he had been, and would be 
questioned out of patience respecting his shipwreck, I 
could not refrain from asking him to repeat the most ma- 
terial incidents over again, for there is a freshness in the 
story which you hear directly from the lips of one who was 
present at an event, which is lost when received at second 
or third hand. 

He told me that the chief circumstances as they had 
been related in the papers, were correct. The voyage 
had been so far prosperous and pleasant for the season ; 
but Mr. Everhart himself had suffered much from sea- 
sickness, and was almost constantly confined to his room. 
The storm of the day, it was supposed, was over; they 
were near to the coast, and all hands flattered themselves 
that in a short time they should reach their destined har- 
bour; but about nine o’clock in the evening, a heavy sea 
struck the ship, swept several seamen from the deck, car- 
ried away her masts, and stove in her hatchways, so that 
every wave which passed over her, ran into the hold, with. 
out any thing to stop it, the railings were carried away, 
and the wheel which aided them to steer. In short that 
fatal wave left the Albion a wreck. She was then about 
twenty miles from shore, and Capt. Williams steadily and 
coolly gave his orders—he cheered the officers and the 
crew with the hope that the wind would shift, and be- 
fore morning blow off shore. The sea was very rough, 
the vessel unmanageable, and the passengers were obliged 
to be tied to the pumps that they might work them. All 
who could do no good on deck retired below, but the 
water was knee-deep in the cabin, and the furniture float- 


liar to him, and he must have seen, in despair and horror, 
throughout the night, the certainty of their fate. At 
length the ocean dashing and roaring ape the precipice 
of rocks under the lee of the ship, told them that their 
hour was come. Capt. W. summoned all on deck, and 
briefly told them that the ship must soon strike; it was 
impossible to preserve her. Mr. Everhart says that he 
was the last that leftthe cabin. Professor Fisher was be- 
hind him, but he is confident never came on deck, but 
perished below. Some, particularly the females, expressed 
their terror in wild snails. Major Gough, of the British 
army, remarked, that ** Death, come as he would, was 20 
unwelcome messenger, but they must meet him as they 
could.” Very little was said by others, the men waiting 
the expected shock in silence. General Lefebvre Des- 
nouetts, during the voyage, had evidently wished to re- 
main without particular observation; and to prevent his 
being known, besides taking passage under a féigned 
name, had suffered his beard to grow during the whole 
voyage; he had the misfortune before the ship struck. to 
be much bruised, and one of his arms was broken, which 
disabled him from exertion, if it could have been availing. 
It is not possible to conceive the horrors of their situation. 
The deadly and relentless blast impelling them to destruc- 
tion ; the ship a wreck—the raging of the billows against 
the precipice on which they were driving, sending back 
from the rocks the hoarse and melancholy warnings 0. 
death—dark, cold, and wet: in such a situation the 
steutest heart must have quailed in utter despair. When 
there is a ray of hope there may be a corresponding buoy- 
ancy of spirit. When there is any thing to be done, the 
active man may drown the sense of danger while actively 
exerting himself; but here there was nothing to do—but 
todie. Just at the grey of dawn the Albion struck. 

The perpendicular precipice of rocks is nearly 260 feet 
in height; the sca, beating for ages against it, has worn 
large caverns into its base, into which the waves rushed 
vielently, sending back a deep and hollow sound, then 
running out in various direetions formed whirlpools of 
great violence; for a perch or two from the precipice, 
rocks rise out of the water broad at bottom and sharp at 
top; on one of these the Albion first struck; the next 
wave threw her further on the rock; the third further 
still, until nearly balanced she swung round, and her 
stern was driving against another, nearer in shore; in this 
situation every wave making a breach over her, many 
were drowned on deck. A woman, Mr. EK. could not dis- 
tinguish whom fell near him, and cried for help; he left his 
hold and raised her up; another wave came, and she was 
too far exhausted to susiain herself, and sunk on the deck ; 
15 or 16 corpses at one time, Mr. E. thought, lay near the 
bows of the ship. 

Perceivingjnow that the stern was higher out of the water, 
and the sea had less power in its sweep over it, Mr. Ever- 
hart went aft; he now perceived that the bottom had beea 
broken out of the ship; the heavy articles must have sunk 
and the cotton and lighter articles were floating around, 
dashed by every wave against the rocks; presently the 
ship broke in two, and alithose who remained near the bow 
were lost. Several from the stern of the ship had got on 
the side of the precipice, and were hanging by the craggs 
as they could.—Although weakened by previous sickness 
and present suffering, he made an effort, and got upon the 
rock, and stood on one foot, the only hold that he could 
obtain ; he saw several around him, and among the rest 
Col. Provost, who observed on seeing him take his station, 
** Here is another poor fellow ;” but the waves rolled hea- 
vily against them, and often dashing its spray 50 feet over 
their heads, gradually swept those who had taken refuge, 
one by one, away; and one poor fellow, losing his hold, ae 
he fell, caught by the leg of Mr. E. and nearly pulled him 
from his place. Weak and sick as he was, Mr. Everhart 
stood severa] hours on one foot on a little crag, the billows 
dashing over him, and he benumbed with cold. 

As soon as it was light and the tide ebbed so as to ren- 
der it possible, the people descended the rocks as far as 
they could, and dropped him a rope, which he fastened 
round his body, and was drawn out toa place of safety; 

of 27 cabin passengers he alone escaped. Mr. Everhart 
mentions numerous instances of the kindness shown by the 
people to the survivors; a sailor was drawn ashore naked, 

and one of the peasants, although a cold rain was falling, 

took the shirt from his own back to put it on that of she 

sufferer. Mr. E. himself was taken to the hospitable man 

sion of Mr. James B. Gibbons, where he lay for several 

weeks exceedingly ill, receiving the kindest attention. 

** They could not have treated me more tenderly (said Mr. 








bis habits. His avarice may be considered as a disease 
which he cannot control. His religious opinions are pecu- 





ing about rendering the situation dangerous and dreadful. 
All night long the wind blew directly on shore, towards 





E.) if I had been a brother.” Mr. E. also mentions, with 
a deep sense of gratitude, the friendly interest taken in his, 
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behalf, and the favours received from James R. Barry Esq. 
and Thomas Rochford, Esq. before he left Treland, and 
from Mr. John Roskell, of Liverpool. 

The attentions paid Mr. E. were in the style of true 
Irish hospitality. Such disinterested kindness exalts the 
human character in our estimation; and is calculated to 
have not a limited effect, but will prove a national advan- 
tage. In behalf of the peuple of Chester county, we thank 
these people for their kindness to our neighbour; and 
whilst our first wish is that they 
next is, that, if a time of need sh 
never want a friend to serve them. 

Our readers will recollect that the Albion was wrecked 
on the coast of Ireland, county of Cork, on the morning 
of the 2ist of April, 1822; and that of the passengers 
and crew, consisting of fifty-four, forty-six were drowned ; 
only eight were saved; and of the cabin passengers, Mr. 
Everhart was the only one that escaped. Such a terrible 
wreck and loss of lives, and, on his part, such a miracu- 
lous preservation, excited the public sensibility through- 
out Europe and America. hen Mr. Everhart landed 
at Liv 1, it was difficult for him to get along the 
streets, the people crowded round in such numbers to sec 
the only passenger saved from the wreck of the Albion. 

Not an article of the cargo (except specie) was found. 
The cotton in bales, driven against the rocks, was wasted 
by the friction, and hung along on the crags, like wool 
upon the briars through which a flock of sheep had passed. 


— >> > o> 


LETTER FROM A DEAF AND DUMB PERSON. 
—<——_—— 


The peculiar circumstances under which the writer of 
the following letter labours, induce us to give insertion to 
both his communications verbatim et literatim, as they 
came to our hands. 


may never need—the 
ould come, they may 





TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EARL OF DERBY. 

My Lorp,—Understanding that you have it in contempla- 
tion to form an estabtishment for the education of those most 
unfortunate beings the Deaf and Dumb, and that, in further- 
ance of your humane intention, you wish some competent 
persons to furnish you with an eligible plan for their instruc- 
tion,—I have presumed to address your Lordship, having the 
vanity to think (from my long course of instruction under 
the celebrated Dr. Watson, and my subsequent study) that I 
am qualified to give your Lordship a few hints, which may be 
of service in so important abusiness. In my judgment, there 
is no man in Liverpool who can undertake to teach them the 
English language well; nor do I think that any but one who 
has gone through a course of instruction in the London school, 
ean fill the important situation of teacher; since they cansot, 
with necessary facility, understand the signs, which are re- 
quisite for the promotion of knowledge amongst the Deaf and 
Dumb: indeed, many in this town have undertaken to teach 
individuals, and have totally failed in their attempts. They 
may teach them common nouns and substantives, but such as 
verbs, adjectives, and adverbs, it is out of their power to teach. 
This was fully illustrated in the course of my instruction in 
the London scicol. Dr. Watson taught me the vowels and 
eonsonants, and then put me over to the Deaf and Dumb 
assistants, for them to teach me the remainder. I, therefore, 
think that a teacher should be chosen from amongst the 
eleverest of the Deaf and Dumb, who have been instructed in 
the London seminary. When I was fourteen years old, and 
under instruction, I could repeat by heart the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Creed, and the Ten Commandments, and was in the Rule 
of Three Inverse when I left it. Icould read and under- 
stand my Bible and Prayer-book. I used frequently to teach 
the reading class, an office which always devolved to the best 
scholar in the school. It has always been my opinion, that a 
large town like Liverpool ought to have some place assigned 
for the instruction of those unfortunates; and I believe that 
there are many in this town who have a very great desire to 
assist in promoting so laudable an undertaking, if any one, 
who has sufficient influence, would suggest it. 

I shall conclude, by hoping it may not be long before I see it 
im furtherance; and he who is the first cause of bringing it 
forward will truly merit the prayers of all who have hearts 
to feel for the unfortunate.—I am, my Lord, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 
63, London-road, Sept. 20. THOS. N. BOTTOMLEY. 





SPOKEN BY THOMAS BOTTOMLEY BEFORE HI8 BENEFACTORS. 





Permit to tongues so lately dumb 
A few short lines to speak ;— 

Unguided by the hearing ear, 
Our vocal powers are WEAK ; 





Yet, prompted by your kindness past 
To all the Deaf and Dumb, 

The humble organs of their thanks. 
We venture here to come. 

Will you our feeble efforts bear, 
We aim at no display, 

But simply seek to tell how much 
Our hearts rejoice this day? 

Yes—we rejoice to meet the friends 
Whose bounty freely flows, 

And on our poor and helpless class 
Such ceaseless care bestows ! 

Raised from mute ignorance, we now 
Can act a social part ; 

Can read and pray, and learn God’s laws, 
To mend the life and heart. 

Thanks, then, accept; yet higher thanks 
We feel supremely due, 

To His Almighty Providence 
Who gave such friends in you. 


—<>-~> <~_ 


OXALIC ACID.—POISON. 
- ee 
> We have just received the following letter from one 
of our readers at Birmingham. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


I am desirous of offering to the public, through the me- 
dium of thy paper, a few remarks on a subject which has 
recently occasioned considerable agitation and alarm. I 
allude to the numerous accidents which have occurred 
from oxalic acid, in consequence of its resemblance to 
Epsom salts. It is often only through the assistance 
of periodical publications that we are enabled to learn 
the sentiments of each other; and it is not until by 
this means the general opinion is found to concur that 
measures of general utility are adopted. With this view 
I request the attention of thy readers, and particularly of 
druggists, to a proposal contained in the following observa- 
tions. I believe it will be admitted by every one that 
some efficient measure to prevent the recurrence of such 
melancholy accidents is very desirable; but it would doubt- 
less be difficult to devise any plan which should meet with 
the approbation of all. 

In the hurry of business there are so many sources 
through which a mistake may occur, even with a very 
considerable exercise of care and vigilance, that I believe 
nothing will be an effectual safeguard but the total ex- 
pulsion of the erystal of oxalic acid from the shop of the 
druggist. The profits arising from the sale of it are, com- 
paratively, inconsiderable; and I believe the majority of 
druggists would gladly relinquish it altogether, if the mea- 
sure were generally to take place. 

The uses of this. acid are chiefly confined to the opera- 
tion of bleaching and removing stains. It has never been 
introduced into the materia medica. The sale of it might, 
therefore, be suitably transferred to the drysalter, the oil- 
man, or the grocer; but it should then never be sold with- 
out the precautionary mark ** poison,” in large letters. 

Should the use of it be wholly abandoned, the public 
would experience a very trifling deprivation. For most 
purposes, the super oxalate of potass would answer equally 
well; and, although it might be rather more difficult with 
this salt to remove stains from a boot-top, I trust there are 
few who will suffer so trifling a consideration to influ- 
ence them, when they consider the deplorable cases 
which have lately been thrown before the public. I shall 
conclude these observations by urging upon druggists the 
necessity of its expulsion, in order to restore confidence to 
their customers. I have expelled it from my own pre- 
mises for a considerable time; and can recommend the 
measure from experience. 

Thine, respectfully, 
A DRUGGIST. 


Birmingham, 10mo. 16th. 





THORLAKSON THE ICELANDIC POET. 


One of the finest specimens of Icelandic try extant 
is said to be the ** Ode to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society,” composed by the Rev. John Thorlakson, of 
Beegisa, the translator of Milton’s Paradise Lost into his 
native tongue, Of this ode there is a Latin translation 
by the learned Icelandic professor, Finn Magnusson. A 
spirited English version has also appeared. Thorlakson is 
a venerable old man, and holds church preferments to the 
amount of six pounds five shillings per annum, out of 
which he allows a — toa curate. His residence is 
thus described:—‘ The door is not quite four feet in 
height, and the room may be about eight feet in length 
ph in breadth. At the inner end is the poet’s bed ; and 

to the door, over against a small window, not exceed. 
ing two feet square, is a table where he commits to paper 
the effusions of his muse.” —Henderson’s Iceland. 
eed 


New EXHIBITING, at KELty’s LarcE Room, 
bottom of Lorp-stREET, the celebrated French GIANT, 
He measures exactly Seven feet Four inches, and is of re. 
markable strength, perfectly proportioned, and not twenty. 
three years of age. This gentleman has been honoured with 
visits from several of the Royal Family, and many other dis. 
tinguished personages, who have all expressed themselves 
highly gratified. 

Admittance, One Shilling—from Ten in the Morning till 
Nine in the Evening. 


Co Correspondents. 


COUNSELLOR VENABLES’S ACTION.—We find it necessary here 
to reply to several friendly inquiries on the subject of the 
legal proeeedings which have been so long hanging over 
our heads, in consequence of having replied with scorn to 
a calumnious and false attack of Mr. Counsellor Venables. 
Until Saturday, we supposed the affair had been dropped; 
but we now find, somewhat to our surprise, that it is the 
intention of the learned gentlemen to proceed at the pre- 
sent sessions; so that we may in all probability be called 
on to make our defence as early as this day (Tuesday) or to- 
morrow. Beit so; sofar from seeking to avert the threatened 
measure, we take this opportunity to tell Mr. Venables, that 
we would not purchase his forbearance if it could be had for 
a pinch of snuff. We know ourselves to be in the right; we 
replied professionally to a professional and unprovoked 
attack upon our character, but in that reply we said nothing 
against his personal character and what we did say, we 
should repeat of any other barrister, under the same cir- 
cumstances. Under this conviction, we shall fearlessly 
meet him, single-handed, before a jury of our townsmen; 
in all probability unaided by counsel, and most certainly, 
but scantily provided with witnesses. We bave no doubt, 
however, that there will be many persons in the court who 
heard the extraordinary speech which called forth our re- 
ply; and we trust some will be found, who, without being 
regularly subpoened, will not decline stating the impression 
which that speech was calculated to make upon the minds 
of the public. We should net have noticed the subject 
here, but that there is not a moment to be lost. 

















The letters of W. and of L. in our next. 





Irish LITERATURE AND ANTIQUITIFS—We have intimated, 
through anether medium, that we shall avail ourselves of 
the earliest opportunity to introduce to our readers an 
interesting Dissertation on the great Antiquity of Irish 
Literature, with which we have been favoured by a cor- 
respondent in Ardee, county of Louth. 





We thank Tony Ramsay for his selection. 





BIRKENHEAD Priory was prepared in type for this weeks 
publication, when it oceurred to us, that it would be ad- 
visable that the writer should see it previously to its appear- 
ance, as we have reason to believe there js an hiatus, which 
none but the author can fill up. The copy now awaits 
him at our office, under envelope, with the superscription, 
“Birkenhead Priory.”—We shall be glad to have it returned 
in time for the next Kaleidoscope. 


The following have just come tohand:—PooranTHE; P.B.P. 
PoETASTER; H. F. 








Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 





Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TuEsDay, by E. 
SMITH and Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. 

Sold also by J. Bywater andCo. Pool-lane; Evans, Chegwin 
and Hall, Castle-st.; T.Smith, Paradise-st.; T. Warbrick, 
Public Library, Lime-st.; E. Willan, Bold-street; M. 
Smith, Tea-dealer and Stationer, Richmond-row ; ant 
J. Lowthian, Library, 119, St. James-st.; for ready 
money only. ~ 
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